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well in the installment of many European objects. As 
the room is now planned, the works of the Chinese 
and the Japanese are brought together more obvi- 
ously than before, while the sequence of European 
works is made almost complete. Thus, the Venetian 
glass and the Persian ceramics have been brought into 
the neighborhood of the other European glass and the 
pottery upon which individually Persia and Venice had 
so much influence, while the Chinese porcelains have 
been so distributed as to accent their internal relation 
of period and style in a way that previously the collec- 
tion hardly seemed to permit. Works by the Chinese 
in their unique " glaze " also, and in the hard stones, 
have been recast and installed so as to afford more 
purely aesthetic pleasure than before. 

The Chinese ceramics at present are comprised in 
the following cases : two of blue and white, of which 
one contains works of the Kang-hsi period, 1 662-1722, 
and one of the Yung-chen and Kien-lung period, 1723- 
95 ; one case of " five color " and " Famille Verte " of 
the Ming Dynasty and the Kang-hsi period of the 
Tsing Dynasty; one case of the later polychrome 
decoration ; and one floor case and two wall cases of 
" single color " pieces belonging to the periods already 
named. Of these the Kang-hsi " blue and white " case 
is, through the predominance of the pieces collected 
by Dr. Rogers, unusually fine in large part ; the Kien- 
lung is rather limited in type, though of good quality , 
the " five-colored " case contains two covered jars of 
remarkable magnificence, and several " balauster jars " 
of more than ordinary beauty. Among the " single 
color " specimens are some enchanting pieces of white 
from the Ross and Rogers collections, one statuette 
bequeathed by Mrs. J. W. Sever in particular, of rare 
quality ; there are two antique celadon greens in the 
large central " single color " case, admirable copper 
reds and some good blues in the wall cases — all of 
which will no doubt win the attention that their pre- 
vious obscure arrangement has somewhat withheld 
from them. 

The shelves of the " Cochin " earthenware blues and 
greens of the Ming period, with the neighboring case 
of Korean pottery, will present at a glance their kindred 
qualities of vigor, delightful tone and reposeful surface, 
while the two cases of Japanese pottery nearby contain 
a choice of objects from Mr. Denman Ross's collection, 
which carry these qualities to inimitable degrees. 

The pottery of Mexico and Peru, with that of the 
Zuni and the Moqui, complete the wall cases with 
forms and designs undeniably affined to the beauties 
of the more perfected works that dominate the room. 

In another than the field of ceramics, moreover, 
there are changes to arrest the visitor in the " enamel " 
case, and the newly housed crystals, which have been 
removed from the familiar collection of jades to exhibit 
their brilliancy /tors concours. 

Finally, as if to bring the development of porcelains 
back to Europe, there has been found place for a dis- 
play of Canton ware, generally called by the name of 
" Lowestoft," which leads so naturally to Bow and 
Bristol, and the Chinoiseries of Derby. 



The Bartlett Collection. 

BRONZE STATUETTES. 

The installation of the Bartlett Collection of Classical 
Antiquities having been at length completed, oppor- 
tunity will be taken to give in this and succeeding 
numbers of the Bulletin more extended notices of indi- 
vidual objects than was possible in the general account 
of the collection already published. 

We begin with the bronze statuettes. Among these 
the first in importance is an Apollo from Thebes in 
Bceotia. It is representative of the beginning of 
plastic art in Greece and a very rare example. More 
precise evidence for its date is furnished by the style 
of the inscription on the legs, which are engraved with 



very early (though not the most primitive) Bceotian 
characters, assigned to the seventh century B. C. 
This inscription is an heroic couplet running : 

Mantiklos dedicated me from his 
tithe to the far-darter of the silver 
bow; do thou, Phcebos, give gra- 
cious recompense. 

The place where Mantiklos dedicated the figure may 
well have been the much-honored sanctuary of Ismenian 
Apollo outside the walls of Thebes. 

The god stood holding a bow in his outstretched 
left hand. He wore a helmet, — the crest was inserted 
in the hole at the top of the head, — a cuirass, too, it 
seems, and possibly carried a spear in his right hand. 
His eyes were glass or jewels. 

The artist's power of expression does not respond 
to his needs. He is not free from the tradition of the 
primitive wooden images of Greece and the attempt 
to show his god as a man of war but beautiful withal 
was far beyond his skill. Nevertheless the figure is 
not without feeling and is characterized by an effort 
after simplicity and directness, the realization of which 
is the glory of the later history of Greek art. 

Next in point of time, though with a long interval, 
is the statuette of a nude youth reported to have been 
found in the bed of the river Kladeos, which flows 
past the sanctuary at Olympia. This was made in the 
second half of the sixth century B. C. It was doubt- 
less an offering by a victor in some Olympic games, 
and represented him standing, with his long hair bound 
with a circlet falling on his shoulders, and holding 
branches, the symbols of victory, or jumping weights, 
perhaps, indicating the contest in which he had been 
successful. The pose is somewhat stiff and there are 
faults of proportion ; for example, the head is too 
large and the hands are too small. In spite of these, 
the figure illustrates typically the charm inherent in 
works of formative periods. With the severity and 
restraint due in part to limitations imposed by his 
times and restricting the development of all his thought, 
the artist has expressed himself with freshness and 
convincing sincerity. The care in rendering details, 
the decorative treatment of the hair, the delicacy of 
the modelling and a certain sweetness given to the 
features, evince themselves in competition with a con- 
scious dryness and stiffness of the whole. The boy 
stands on his feet, and the figure strikes a true note 
of life, health and activity. This little athlete is a 
product of Peloponnesian art after Ionian influences 
had begun to modify it in the direction of softness and 
delicacy. The attractive color of the surface is char- 
acteristic of bronzes found at Olympia. 

The horseman from Mantineia, in Arkadia, is a 
later example of Peloponnesian art, unfortunately so 
damaged by fire that details have been more or less 
effaced. It is however apparent that there has been 
gain toward freedom since the time of the Olympia 
statuette, though that shows the more careful work- 
manship. The rider here, as is usual in archaic Greek 
art, is of rather small proportions relatively to the 
horse. Like the others, this statuette was probably a 
dedicatory offering at some shrine — perhaps that of 
the hero-horsemen Kastor and Polydeukes, who are 
known to have had a sanctuary at Mantineia. 

The nude Dionysos with feet and arms lost is an 
example of the Greek art of Egypt under the Ptole- 
mies after 323 B. C. The god is to be recognized 
from the ivy wreath he wears. The long hair rolled 
up behind, with side locks falling on the shoulders, 
j and the softness of the flesh are also characteristic of 
j the wine-god in the art of this period. He very fre- 
quently, too, as here, wears high hunting boots. The 
pose of the figure suggests influence of the art of 
Praxiteles. (Compare the Hermes, cast No. 516.) 

The gilded statuette, which comes from France, is 
of the class called Grsco-Roman — work of the latest 
stage of Greek art executed chiefly for the Roman 
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market. It is a period of paucity of ideas with fa- 
cility of expression. The cuttings for the attachment 
of wings in the hair indicate that the figure is Hermes. 
The extended right hand held a plate or a purse, the 
attributes of Hermes as the god of trade, and the left 
the herald's staff (kerykeion or caduceus) indicative of 
his office as messenger of the gods. The usual winged 
sandals are lacking. The posture of the beautiful 
marble Hermes in the Room of Greek Sculpture is 
similar to that of this statuette. 

The small Athena wearing a Corinthian helmet with 
decoration in inlaid silver is another slight piece be- 
longing to the same very large and comprehensive 
class. She is clad in her usual robes with the aegis 
over them, and leaned upon a spear grasped in her 
raised left hand. The composition is not original, but 
is derived from some fifth century prototype. 

The small serpent with semi-human head is an 
object of much greater interest than would at first 
appear. It represents Glykon, the reincarnate god 
Asklepios, whose worship, established about 150 
A. D., flourished for a century or more throughout 
Asia Minor and even reached Rome. The story of 
the origin and spread of the cult is told with much 
entertaining detail in Lucian's " Alexander, or the 
False Prophet." 

This Alexander was a native of Abonouteichos, a 
Paphlagonian town on the southern shore of the Black 
Sea. Of great natural gifts, he was the apt pupil of a 
certain sorcerer-physician who had learned the magic 
art from the notorious Apollonios of Tyana. After 
the death of his master, Alexander found himself a 
partner with whom he wandered for a long period in 
Asia and Europe, practising the profession of magician. 
Finally, at Pella in Macedonia, they bought a large 
tame serpent for a few obols, and, to make gainful use 
of this acquisition, hit upon the scheme of establishing 
an oracle in Alexander's native town. Accordingly 
they buried and later caused to be discovered, in the 
very ancient temple of Apollo in Chalcedon (on the 
Propontis opposite Byzantium), bronze tablets fore- 
telling that Asklepios was about to return to earth and 
take up his abode in Abonouteichos. The citizens of 
that place, moved by the honor thus done them, forth- 
with set about building a temple for the god, while 
Alexander presented himself as his divinely appointed 
priest. On a certain morning, fantastically appareled, 
he led the people to the site of the new temple, went 
singing and praying down into the water that had 
collected in the excavation, and drew thence an egg. 
This broken, a small snake issued forth and twined 
itself about his finger. Thus was Asklepios reborn 
and prophecy fulfilled in the eyes of the amazed, 
adoring multitude. (The egg had been deposited in 
the mud the preceding night by the crafty priest. It 
was a goose's egg, with the snake substituted for its 
contents and the aperture closed with wax.) 

A day or two later the people were admitted to a 
dimly lighted chamber where their priest, gorgeously 
attired, sat with his serpent-god's body twined about 
his neck and its tail reaching the floor in front of him 
(to such a size had it miraculously lengthened) and — 
greater wonder — its face, peering through the prophet's 
beard, seemed almost human. The body belonged to 
the tame snake bought at a bargain in Pella; the head 
the people saw was an affair of linen, cleverly fashioned 
and painted in some degree of human likeness, with 
jaws and fangs worked by means of horse-hair. 

When at length the temple had been completed, the 
new Asklepios, as prophet and physician, gave counsel 
or information on any matter laid before him for a fee 
or one drachm and two obols (a shilling). Questions 
coming in sealed scrolls — with the fee — were re- 
turned, answered, with seals unbroken. (Alexander 
was an adept at duplicating seals, or removing and re- 
placing them undamaged). Responses were in verse, 
and often ambiguous or unintelligible, in accordance 
with oracular tradition. The annual income from fees 



alone was some 70,000 to 80,000 drachms, beside that 
from the many gifts prompted by hope or gratitude or 
fear. For a great price, too, it was vouchsafed wealthy 
and powerful patrons to hear Glykon's response from 
his own mouth. The well-trained snake would sit 
coiled up with his head erect, as we see him in the 
statuette, and wearing his linen mask, which had been 
fitted with a tube (made of cranes' windpipes, says 
Lucian), into which a concealed attendant would re- 
cite the verse the astonished inquirer heard issuing 
from the serpent's mouth. Such an " autophonous " 
oracle sent a general of Marcus Aurelius to over- 
whelming defeat at the hands of the Parthians. The 
victory another "autophone" had promised if the 
Romans should cast a pair of lions into the Danube 
was won by the enemy. (This episode of the lions is 
commemorated on the column of Marcus Aurelius at 
Rome.) 

In spite of conspicuous ill guessing and of some 
exposures of his trickery, Alexander continued suc- 
cessful to the end, partly owing to the protection of the 
greatest of his dupes, Rutilianus, a powerful senator who 
became his son-in-law, and whose influence augmented 
his prestige and assured him against the interference 
of Rome. The prophet even secured a change of the 
name of his city from Abonouteichos (Wall of Abonos) 
to the aristocratic Ionopolis (City of the Ionians). 

The cast beside the statuette is from one of the earliest 
coins issued under the new title, a bronze of Lucius 
Verus (161 to 169 A. D.), with that emperor's bust 
and name on the obverse, and on the reverse Glykon 
with his name and that of the Ionopolitans. Coins 
of Ionopolis continue to show the effigy of the god 
at least until 252 A. D. 

In the course of his account of this most successful 
ancient religious imposture, Lucian remarks that in- 
numerable portraits were made of Glykon — paintings 
and images of silver and bronze. This little figure is 
apparently the first of these images to be discovered. 
It shows, incidentally, how well the art of bronze cast- 
ing was still practiced as late as the latter half of the 
second century A. D. 

An Ephod (?) from Thebes. 

If the garment described below is rightly to be 
identified with the ancient Jewish priestly robe named 
above, it will be an object of much interest to biblical 
students, for an Egyptian tomb will have yielded up 
after thirty-four hundred years the only recognized 
specimen. 

The tombs of the kings at Biban-el-Molouk, the 
necropolis of Thebes, are situated in a network of 
rocky ravines on the west bank of the Nile a mile 
and a half from the river. In one of the spurs of the 
East Valley at the tomb of Prince Mai-her-pri (about 
1500 B.C.), discovered in 1899, excavations undertaken 
in 1902 on behalf of Mr. Theodore M. Davis brought 
to light a small box in a hollow of the rock over the 
tomb. The box was painted yellow and bore on 
the lid an inscription incised and painted blue, reading 
"Mai-her-pri, Cupbearer" (of the sovereign). Within 
it were found two tunics of soft skin, each cut in the 
most marvelous way, within a narrow border and about 
a rectangular patch in the upper centre, into fine meshes 
as of a woven network. One of these tunics was in 
1903 presented to the Museum by Mr. Davis and is 
now exhibited in the Egyptian Cast Room with the 
box in which both were found. 

It was surmised at the time of its discovery that 
this might be one of the leather corselets from 
Syria, several times mentioned in inscriptions of 
Thothmes III. among the spoils of Canaanitish 
peoples. Its very perfect preservation gives color to 
the supposition that it was not the product of the 
daily life of Egypt. That it may be a specimen of 
the heathen ceremonial garment from which the early 
Jewish ephod was derived is suggested by the six 



